enough for forty years, while his eldest son grew up and
% became a banker and his other sons were born and grew
L*p and went their ways. His daughters he never included
inSthe number of his children, although he performed his
duty and married them to well-to-do men, and, having
done his duty, ceased to think of them further. Hi$
eldest son continued to live with him and his ageing wife
in the large French house, and at the proper time was
married to a well-educated young Shanghai lady, Snd by
her he had his two sons, I-ko and I-wan.
Old General Wu was perfectly satisfied when these two
grandsons were born. He had lived a peaceful life and
had never been in a war nor seen a battle. But he was
called General because the Emperor, long dead, had sent
him to a German military school, and also because of his
great wealth. Moreover, he possessed several uniforms,
which he had ordered a Shanghai tailor to copy for him
from the uniforms of an English general, an American
admiral, and a French marshal when these officers visited
Shanghai at various times and inspected the troops of
their countries stationed there. Old General Wu was a
handsome figure in any one of the uniforms, though the
one he wore most often was a combination of them made
after his own design, with an added touch of the Russian
cossack. He did not, of course, wear these uniforms at
home. There he wore soft old robes of heavy brocaded
silks and satins and on his feet velvet shoes. But the uni-
forms hung in his closet and were brushed by a manservant
at every change of season, when also all his medals, some
of which he had bought and some of which had been
presented to him by different persons who wanted money,
were polished and put away again.
In this house I-ko and I-wan grew to young manhood
with fair happiness, their chief trouble being only in the
difference of their two natures. For I-wan had always
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